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the statutory association of these two offices recognises the conven-
tion that the Prime Minister should be in the House of Commons in
view of the fact that that House exercises financial control. As First
Lord of the Treasury the Prime Minister is head of the establishments
board of the Treasury and his approval is required for appointments
to the principal civil service posts, i.e. those of permanent heads or
deputy heads of departments and principal financial and establish-
ment officers. The function of the Prime Minister has been described
as primarily one of giving advice, particularly in discussion of policy
questions before they come to the Cabinet.1 He is in specially close
relations with the Foreign Secretary in whose department matters of
political importance are of continuous occurrence and are of such a
nature that they may have to be settled between the two Ministers
before being brought to the Cabinet. All the more important Crown
appointments are filled on the Prime Minister's nomination, e.g. the
highest judicial appointments and bishoprics.2 He also advises the
Crown in regard to the creation of peerages, appointments to the
Privy Council and grant of honours for political and other general
services,8 and appointments to those university professorships which
are in the gift of the Crown. He issues invitations to serve on Royal
Commissions. The ascendancy of a Prime Minister over his col-
leagues must vary with the personality of the particular Prime
Minister, but it is understood that Ministers who are not prepared
to accept the Prime Minister's decision must tender their resignation.
It is understood to be quite exceptional for a Cabinet decision to be
taken by a majority vote, though there have been occasions when
this has happened in default of an agreed conclusion.4 On the other
hand a Prime Minister cannot govern without the aid of colleagues
who command the confidence of Parliament and too many resig-
nations may cause the fall of a Government. The Prime Minister
may be described as primus inter pares rather than as an autocrat.
Size of             Cabinets vary in size. They must not be too large for efficient
Cabinets. deliberation, and yet they must not exclude those Ministers who are
responsible for major spheres of government. Between 1919 and
1939 the usual size of the Cabinet was twenty to twenty-two. A
Minister who is interested in a particular topic can always express
his views to the Cabinet and, though not a member, will normally
be invited to attend particular meetings at which matters relating to
1  Sir Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government, pp. 197 fF.
2  Pp. 239, 456, post.
9 Honours are also granted on the advice of other Ministers, e. g. the Secretaries
of State for Foreign Affairs and the Colonies, and the heads of the Service
departments. Similarly certain appointments are made on the recommenda-
tion of other Ministers, e.g. High Court judgeships on the recommendation of the
Lord Chancellor.
* Cf. Jennings, op. cit.t p. 242.